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nity of the Platonic Hippias Maior 

introduction (281-286) to the Hippias Maior 
the manner of the early, so-called Socratic dia- 
sit is a light, amusing comedy; it displays the 
irceful versatility of the sophist who has mas- 
red all those techniques which enable him to ma- 
ghar and to cope successfully with factual 
ons; while Socrates, with serene and serious 
Eiicers his narrow course between scientific 
s and ignorant reaction—“narrow,” that is 

ut Hippias calls him.* 
pias of Elis is hailed by Socrates as “the good 
ad wise.’ He is immaculately and fashionably 
wed, as behooves one “so illustrious for wisdom 
rough all Greece” (291a).2 Hippias imbibes the 
pliment and explains his long absence. He had 
p leisure to “frequent these places.” Always his 
vy alls on him as her most competent citizen when 
plicate transactions with other cities are at stake. 
erates hints that publicity is not incompatible with 
ifitableness ; some people, so it seems, are much in 
oof ame j in the opinion of the many (281b-c). 


Meeting of Socrates and Hippias 


Philosopher and sophist meet on a common 
round, which is not the factual street-corner in 
Both believe in human excellence and wis- 

m. This makes the Socratic irony painful. Hippias 
ss that wisdom is achieved; at least it is “na 

re road of progress. Just as the natural scicuces 
id techniques have progressed, so has the technique 
Wisdom (381d). He knows, because he is “at 
in the whole civilized world, in Sicily and 

V no less than in Sparta or Athens; he represents 

mé Whole scientific Western civilization and is 
i by it. His self-confidence is not merely in- 

If the old sages from Thales to Anaxa- 

a8, or the old artists, such as Daedalus, were to 
Tevived, they would be laughed out of our progres- 
bachools and modern art-exhibitions. What is 
rin time is also better (281c-d-282). Of course 
@ pay lip-service to their hallowed names, super- 
usily—they might haunt us if we did not; and 
¥—they are not subject to the envy of the living 
<a). 

@ modern (oi viv), Gorgias, Protagoras, com- 
“ae os) Prodicus have established the stand- 
tet pogrs They measure value (a&sov, 282d) 
of currency. The circulation of ideas pays. 
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Money is the certain quantitative measure of all 
things. The simple-minded ancients not only were 
ignorant of the cash value of wisdom, but, like 
Anaxagoras, even wasted their value on research. 
We, on the contrary, make so much money that we 
can even afford charitable deeds, so that the other 
citizens are knocked out (éxnenAnyOar) with ad- 
miration (282e). The definition of wisdom (dg0¢) 
is that he who earns the most money is the best man 
(283b). 

There are, however, still obstreperous resistances. 
Sparta is such a reactionary island in the civilized 
currents. Hippias could not make money there, be- 
cause the Spartans simply forbid progressive educa- 
tion (284a). In holding on to their traditions they 
are unblessed by the modern philosophy of law. They 
are thus opposing the very meaning of law, even 
though they have the reputation of being the most 
righteous peoples (285b). Laws, namely, are given 
for the profit of everybody (284e). Their legal 
unwisdom corresponds to their backwardness in 
natural and social sciences; they are not interested 
in astronomy or mathematics, in philology or aes- 
thetics (285c-d). 

They want old folk-songs and old folk-tales of gods 
and heroes. To please them, Hippias was reduced to 
memory-work, which is, however, one of his many 
skills, and so he managed to get applause even in 
such a quaint place as their land (286a). He is 
adaptable to any environment. He can make any- 
body happy. And so he invites Socrates to come and 
admire his skill in his composition on “beauty in 
manners” (286b). 
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The “Apparent Problem” of the Dialogue 

“We shall do so, Hippias; if so it please God.” In 
the meantime, however, let us discuss this theme: 
What is Beauty? 

The apparent problem of the dialogue is reached. 
It is thought through in view of the grim outline of 
the historical situation of civilization. Socrates is 
involved in it no less than Hippias. Hippias is in 
Socrates, in so far as the latter, unlike the Spartans, 
is keenly aware of the fatal importance of scientific 
techniques; Socrates is in Hippias in so far as the 
sophist too believes in human excellence (dger7, 
283c). The Socratic irony expresses this dialectical 
struggle of man with himself in his search of self- 
knowledge. 

The Greek word for truth, dén@eva, literally 
means the unforgotten or revealed. Adding new data 
upon data (éudédoxac, in 281d), objective and 
specialized sciences may lead to a progress towards 
self-oblivion. Man must remember his unforgotten 
being; by self-reflection he must bring himself out 
into the open. This cannot be done apart from the 
situation into which he has maneuvered himself, in 
which he hides his truth from himself. He must 
regain himself through examining those partial per- 
spectives in which he has both realized and lost him- 
self. He must go through with them, since he cannot 
escape and hide himself in a specious conservatism. 


Beauty in Itself and in the Object 


(286c-291d): “What is the beautiful itself?” 
This essential question must never be confused with 
the factual question “What is beautiful?” (287d). 

Socrates pretends that the essential question was 
put to him by a third man “after I had been inveigh- 
ing against some things for their baseness and de- 
formity, and praising other things for their excel- 
lence and beauty’—the sort of factual evaluations 
Hippias is indulging in. This third man later turns 
out to be Socrates himself (298b). His ovvovoia, 
this “being-with” the other man, is at the same time 
a self-interrogation, “I reproached myself’ (286d). 
I am together with myself; I am a ovvovoia. The 
problem of self-knowledge is therefore identical with 
the problem of history. Essential questions discover 
the existential ground of factual assertions and de- 
nials. 

Factual judgments are tested by the essential 
question. This trial is the dialectical process of 
philosophical experience (Zunevoos, 287a). Hippias 
becomes dialectically engaged without knowing it. 
Some critics have doubted the genuineness of Hip- 
pias Maior, because the sophist is so “stupid’’*—but 
the inability to understand essential questions is 
rather common among the factual-minded. As such, 
they are unable to “bracket” the given fact, as 
Husser] puts it, in order to direct their attention to 
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the non-factual essence, present in, presupposed by 
but never identical with, any factual or immediate) 
given occurrence. 

The logic of philosophical reflection always « 
mands this circle: Things are called good if the; 








exhibit that goodness in which they are suppowf 





to participate; wise men are wise on account ¢ 
some wisdom which they are supposed to posse 
Those universals, under which we subsume expy; 
ences, are something and not nothing. They enjg 
identity, they are what they are; and they are, then, 
fore, more certain than the experience which thy 
order (287). 

Hippias is not accustomed to the logic of reflectin, 
He is all out to get facts straight. A _beautifj 










maiden is the beautiful itself (287e). Having yh 





admit that there are also beautiful mares and bey 





tiful soup-pans; and that the presence of a beautifil: 





maiden does not make the horse beautiful; hei 
driven to concede that empirical facts are insufficia: 
to answer the essential question. His shock that 








time shows that the lack of principles makes th 
judgment conventional and unfree. 

The comparison of various instances of beaut, 
induction, yields no principle; it yields only relativ. 
ties; thus Heraclitus is quoted as saying: “that th 
most beautiful ape, in comparison with the huma 










- kind, is a creature far from beautiful,” and that “te) 
- function 
> aestheti 





wisest of men, compared with a God, will appeart 
be an ape in wisdom and beauty and every othe 
excellence” (289a-b). 







Beauty as Supra-sensible 

We cannot discover the beautiful itself, unless * 
first assume it as that principle which defines a 
essential realm of experience. The beautiful its 
establishes (xooueizac) a beautiful world-orde, 
wherein many things appear as more or less bei 
tiful. The idea of the beautiful (eldog) supervelt 
upon them (xgooyéverac) and is never identidl 












with any of those appearances (289d). The pre 





ence of beauty is thus at the same time the discove 
of the ugly (289d). Beautiful things both rev 
and hide the aesthetic xdapoc. 

Hippias understands that singular experiences # 







not answer the question: What is the beautiful? . 





self? He needs no more than lift his finger to pill! 
out a pretty girl passing by. He now looks for a” 
ticular material which can be generally used. Buthi 
venture that gold is such a beautiful material fat 
no better than the singular experience. Ivory a! 
stone are also particular materials generally usel 
Beauty, therefore, cannot depend on the presente# 
absence of any one particular material (289e-2%) 

Phidias, for example, uses various materials. t 











beauty of his work, then, seems to depend on BF 
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expert judgment about what is proper or becoming 
for the organic wholeness of his work. But the judg- 
ment of the expert goes beyond that which a physical 


or material aesthetics can explain. Aesthetics must 


look beyond the beauty of materials and must seek 


the ground of beauty in our own souls (290-291e). 


Hippias enters this invisible reality of psychical 
functions when he says: “I say then, that always, 
and to every person, and in every place it will appear 


world, to be rich, healthy, honored by his country, to 
arrive at an old age, to give his parents an honorable 


291e). 


Relationship of the Good and the Beautiful 


(291-299) : This is “wandering wide of the point 
proposed” (292c), because the aesthetic is mixed 
with moral judgments. Hence it becomes necessary 
to distinguish them: “Neither is the good beautiful, 


However, the relation of both ideas to their respec- 
activities—a redundant expression in Platonic phi- 
losophy, because there are no other activities or 
functions. Soul is identical with self-activity, guided 


The beautiful itself is that which bestows on all 


aesthetic reality (elvaz, 294a). 
Hippias listed appearances of life-functions 


7 praised by the many. But the idea, whether in art 
_ orin practice, transcends common opinions and gen- 
al customs. Achilles chooses the sacrifice of his 


life for the sake of honor, and Pelops ruins himself 
edge of the gods. The tragic heroism of the few 
heroes are the children of God (292e-293b). Plato- 

The soul participates in the idea by transcending 


For thus it is, that all things are great; and though 


» they may not appear great to us, yet, in as much as 
-iences i) ‘hey surpass others great of necessity they must be” 
yutiful iF 


r to polly 


(284b). This creative activity (zé movodv), which 
imparts beauty to its many beautiful appearances, 
this we must try to define (294c). 

If we do not assume the guidance of the idea, the 
vine discontent with what is merely factual, en- 
abling the soul to surpass itself and others creatively, 
we would be at the mercy of the styles and fashions 
of historical circumstances, “subjects of controver- 
les and contentions, not only private but public, not 
only between man and man, but between different 
cmmunities and civil states” (294d). 
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Beauty in Sundry Aspects 


If the soul is seized by beauty it is in the presence 
of being itself adrd elvac (295c). Beauty is an 
ontological principle. As such, it is present in that 
which grows by itself, in works of art, and in in- 
stitutions (295d). They are changing appearances 
of the beautiful itself, which as unquestionable Being 
leaves nothing to be desired, requires no alterations, 
and is not subject to style controversies. 

The idea, Beauty, is the ontological principle of all 
things aesthetic; present in the external (“physi- 
cal”) appearance of itself, both in singular images, 
as in particular qualities; and in the many-levelled 
functions of the subject or soul, in which it as actual- 
ized (296c-e). 

On the lower level of the soul the beautiful appears 
in the useful: “and the whole body also, do we not 
call it beautiful with a view to its utility, one for the 
race, another for wrestling? So further, through all 
the animal kind, as a beautiful horse, cock, and 
quail; in the same manner all sorts of domestic 
utensils, and all other conveniences for carriage 
abroad, be they land vehicles, ships and barges for 
the sea; instruments of music likewise, with the 
tools and instruments subservient to the other arts; 
to these you may please to add moral rules, and 
laws”—in all those appearances, embodiments, and 
expressions of teleological life form follows function. 

But purposive functions are full of conflicts and 
failings: “All men do many more wrong things than 
right; and commit errors from their infancy, with- 
out intending to do wrong or to err” (296c). That 
something serves its purpose is no sufficient ground 
to identify the functional with the beautiful. Utili- 
ties veil as much as unveil the beautiful itself, which 
we have identified with being in its unquestionable 
presence. Beautiful things must bring us into the 
open presence of that pure creativity which lets us 
feel that we are freely creative ourselves (297a). 
In this feeling of creative self-activity we reach the 
ground of our soul, which ground is this self-activity. 

To meet, to recognize, or remember this active 
ground of our soul in the appearance and embodi- 
ments of life fills the soul with joy or grace (297e). 
Beauty is the appearance of creative, self-active 
Being, joy is our response. Joy is beauty in us. Joy 
is the aesthetic apprehension of the world, even 
where the world is, practically or teleologically 
speaking, defective. 

Joy is imparted through the arts of the eye (archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting) and through the arts of 
the ear (music, literature). In distinction from the 
lower senses, seeing and hearing are higher, because 
they let Being appear. They distance whilst they 
reveal (298a). Indirectly, through imagination, also 
the beauty of manners and of institution is not out- 
side the power of the higher aic@nous (298d). 
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The pleasures of sensation, “above all the pleas- 
ures of sex,” remain private and are, for that reason, 
excluded from the beautiful itself. Aesthetic enjoy- 
ment of the appearance of the world is not sensual 
pleasure (299c). 


Return to the “Logic of Philosophy” 


(299d-303c): The dialogue returns to the logic 
of philosophy, preluded in the Introduction. Dialectic 
itself distinguishes within itself the mathematical 
logic of naturalism from itself. 

Beauty, apprehended in aesthetic joy, at the occa- 
sion of visual and auditory arts, is one and the same 
Being in all aesthetic experiences, but is also fully 
or wholly present in each (299d). The beautiful 
itself is not derived from seeing and is not peculiar 
to it; nor is it dependent on hearing or peculiar to it. 
Since the functions of seeing and hearing are differ- 
ent, and since the joy in beauty is conveyed as the 
same by both, beauty is prior to either: “There is 
something in them, therefore, the same in both, to 
which they owe their beauty, a beauty common to 
them both. There is something, I say, which they 
have belonging to them both in common, and also in 
particular to each. For otherwise they would not 
both and each, be beautiful” (300c). Beauty thus 
is the ontological unity transcending not only the 
different historical styles, as we saw, but also the 
different arts and their works. 


Hippias repeats what he said in the Introduction, 


that he is not used to such “disputes” (300c). And 
he repeats his mistake of mistaking the quality of 
general materials, such as gold, ivory, silver; or old 
and young; or honesty and dishonesty with the uni- 
versal as weil as individual idea (300c-301a). 

He is tired of this dialectical unity of distin- 
guished opposites and of the dialectical distinctions 
within one and the same experience: “Thus you take 
the beautiful and chop it to pieces; and everything in 
nature, which happens to be the subject of your dis- 
course, you serve in the same manner, splitting and 
dividing it. Hence you are unacquainted with the 
greatness of things, with bodies of infinite magni- 
tude, through the natural continuity of being” 
301b). 

This mathematical naturalism is drawn into the 
dialectical critique. For philosophy, the aesthetic 
idea of the beautiful and the mathematical idea of 
number and geometrical magnitude are equally im- 
portant, provided they are not confounded. Both 
ideas are “hypotheses,” each verified by a different 
set of arts and sciences. Philosophical reflection 
must reflect on each in its own truth. Socrates is 
“without consideration or regard for aught except 
this in every inquiry—What is true?” (288d). The 
mathematical and the aesthetic hypotheses are 
founding “two orders of being” (308c), just as we 
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distinguished before what we repeat again her, 
that “neither would the good be the beautiful, yp, 
would the beautiful be good; each of these being 
upon this hypothesis, different from the othe 
(304a). 

Aesthetics must be freed from ethics as well y 
from the mathematical natural sciences and thi 
techniques, if we want to be true to the Sovereign) 
of the aesthetic joy in which beauty arises ; aesthg 














joys are not capable of inflicting any harm; they | 





innocent in the highest degree (303e). 

And as the same beauty may be conveyed throug, 
arts of the different senses, likewise it is the samei 
me and in you who are different individuals. But; 
we would apprehend ourselves as mathematic unit 







this would not be possible. Mathematical units mf 






be added: I as one unit and you as one unit formtm 
units; but we can not say that because we are» 
merically two, we therefore are also separately ead 
of us two units. The idea Beauty, on the contrar, 








reflection on aesthetic and mathematical truth p 
veals opposites.© Beauty, therefore, can not 







founded on or reduced to mathematical, measurabhiE 





proportions, because, as we have already shownil 






the case of Phidias, proportions are used by thE 





artist to convey beauty, and not to convey measure 
ments of its means. 





The idea of the Hippias Maior is now in evidenn} 





The beautiful itself is the apparent theme, the ow 






sion, to develop the real theme, which is philosophy. 
The philosophical reflection on truth brings into tke 
open and unforgettable all essential dimensions ip 






life. 





Conclusion of the Dialogue 


The dialogue closes (303) with the words: “Fu 
the sacredness of truth will never suffer us to oppi 







the man who has truth with him on his side.” Bit 
in the Epilogue, which then follows and which tee 
the whole artistically back to the Introduction, thif” 
opposition to truth, declared logically to be impos} 
ble, is precisely what happens. Factually or psycit® 
logically speaking, truth may be opposed most eff 
tively. Hippias, unchanged, finds it beautiful # 
enjoy his “power of persuasion” which brings! : 











cash (304b). 





Socrates now affirms for himself what he ba 
shown in the image of poetry, that the love of HE 






dom is a heroic adventure which can not be comprt 





hended in terms of worldly success. Serving HE ! 





truth is a “daemonic destiny” (dacpovia cogt): ! 
may even cause him to choose death rather than lif 
in case he should be forced to live in untruth 






thus succumb to the world’s evils and temptatioos 
Gustav E. Muelle & 
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Late Discovery: Aeneis 7-12 


[left high school, still unaware of the full scope 
and beauty of the Aeneis. 

The editors of school editions of Vergil and the 
‘miers of curricula had themselves done much to 
wer Vergil in my estimation. High school students 
were asked to read the first six books of the epic. 
Why? Because, they were told, these were the best. 
| Here, then, was a poet who set himself a task, the 
recounting of the establishment of a Trojan Kingdom 
in Latium. But long before accomplishing this pur- 
pose, While still he stood on the threshold of his 
mdertaking, when the wanderers had barely reached 
the land they were to conquer, his inspiration 
‘flagged! What sort of epic was this, whose introduc- 
tin only showed the poet’s full powers? Had anyone 
ever said that only the first half of the Zlias main- 
tained a high level? Did the Odyssea show signs of 
weakening powers after the mid-point? 


A Glimpse of a Great Vista 


Such then was my early reaction. When did I 
begin to see the light? I caught a glimpse of the 
truth, the truth as I now see it, in my senior year 


af incollege. For a brief time I had hesitated between 
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the ancient and modern languages as my major, and 
inso doing had missed a required course. That course 
} was devoted to Vergil. Since I had already read the 
| first six books of the Aeneis, I was told I must read 
the last six books by myself. Day after day, or more 
_ probably night after night, I read the narrative of 
the conquest of Latium, not as a grammatical exer- 
- cise, but solely for the continuity of the story. What 
_ adiscovery that I could read with comparative ease! 
It seems to me that one word characterizes the 
impression I then received—luminous, luminous with 
| sunlight and moonlight, the sparkle of waters, the 
; lustre of forest trees. I read hurriedly; other con- 
_ @ms soon demanded my attention, but for a mo- 
' Ment, at least, I had felt in a Latin poet the charm 
_ lassociated with other literatures. 
Well, the impression was momentary. The com- 
| Ute revelation came much later when, after years 
E of teaching Romance languages, I returned to the 


[eee 





NOTES 


: 1 The present paper prescinds from the question of the 
4 ees of the Hippias Maior. Paul Shorey, What Plato 
| “ud (Chicago 19383) 91, remarks: “The genuineness of the 
i ter Hippias is still debated.” A. E. Taylor, Plato, the 
; Py and His Work (New York 1936) 29-34, seems to treat 
| 48 genuine. 2 English translations are by Floyer Syden- 
oN in Randall, Buchler, and Shirk, Readings in Philosophy 
_ ‘New York) 1950. 3 Thus Schleiermacher, in the preface to 
EM n translation of the Hippias Maior. 4 See Gustav 
P ae Philosophy of Literature (New York 1948) 23-46. 
bind dialectical distinction between the aesthetic judgment 
4 504 ematical measuring is developed further in Pol. 
oth ¢, 58la, ¢: Cra. 432a-b: Soph. 235d-236b: and in many 
er passages, 
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classical fold. With a group of competent but not 
unusually gifted students, I read it carefully through, 
with great enjoyment for all. My old feeling of years 
ago returned. I strove to analyze this luminous im- 
pression as I then called it. It seemed to come in 
part from the gladsome aspect of Nature, as Aeneas 
and his companions entered the Tiber, from Pallas 
calling to ask who the strangers were who ap- 
proached along the river, from the moonlight flight 
of Nisus and Euryalus, from the splendid scene 
when Aeneas returns, his armor gleaming in the sun, 
with his new allies, to help his beleaguered comrades. 


“Luminous” Character of the Books 

Yes, there were dull passages in this second half of 
the poem; they were due very often to the desire or 
the need to tread too closely in Homer’s footsteps. as 
in some of the battle scenes or in the catalogue of 
the forces. But was not Vergil even more consis- 
tently a master of his mighty hexameter in the sec- 
ond than he had been in the first part? Line follows 
line in sonorous sweep. The plot develops inexorably 
towards its tragic and fatal conclusion. Finally, 
Vergil, the creator of beauty, becomes the creator of 
men. Turnus lives as no character had lived in the 
earlier books of the poem. Dido had been less an 
individual woman than woman. Strangely, this re- 
tiring genius, this poet of feeble frame, creates a 
personage whose leading characteristics are audacity 
and violence. Yet Turnus possesses a certain rugged 
nobility, too. We are moved to pity at his downfall. 

No, the end of the Aeneis is not unworthy of its 
beginning. Should we not make it known to our stu- 
dents more fully than we do? 

Charles R. Hart 

Emory University 





Aristotle was the first who formally asserted that 
the aim of poetry, as of all fie art, is to give noble 
pleasure, and that its didactic use is accidental.—Sir 
Richard C. Jebb, The Growth and Influence of Class- 
ical Greek Poetry. 





When Tennyson, in issuing his collected poems, 
gave the general title of English Idyls to the pieces 
which he added to the second volume of the Poems 
of 1842 and to some others in the same manner 
written or published later, he used the name (as he 
used language always) with precise accuracy and 
with a complete understanding of its Greek meaning. 
—Mackail, Lectures on Greek Poetry. 





The true instinct of the Asiatic Ionians created 
new forms for new material, so soon as they became 
conscious that they had outlived the great age of 
their own epic poetry.--Sir Richard C. Jebb, The 
Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry. 
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But What of Humanities Teachers? 

In an address before the National Security In- 
dustrial Association on January 26, 1956, Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the Board of the Radio 
Corporation of America, according to a special dis- 
patch appearing in the Saint Louis Post-Dispatch 


the following day, advocated “that industry release . 


—with full pay for at least a year—men and women 
to teach mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing and related subjects in their local schools.” The 
purpose was to take up the.slack in American tech- 
nical and scientific training, on a kind of emergency 
basis for perhaps five years, and to bring about in 
some degree a “restitution by business of personnel 
it has siphoned off from the school system.” 

The proposal, given in Washington before four- 
teen hundred “representatives of military and ci- 
vilian arms of the government and top industry 
leaders,” is extremely important both as understand- 
ing an academic situation of grave peril and as offer- 
ing a stop-gap solution. Surely America, in a world 
of mighty technological and scientific strides, many 
of them initiated and perfected by itself, can not 
afford now to lag and to see the leadership pass to 
other hands. Just as surely it can not expect to 
maintain that leadership without a steady stream of 
young recruits, capably trained in the rudiments of 
the scientific life by skilled and informed teachers. 

General Sarnoff is to be congratulated for empha- 
sizing once again the problem, and for realizing that 
his proposed remedy is not the ideal answer. Good 
teaching takes vastly more than knowledge of the 
subject; and, preferably, it is not done on a tempo- 
rary basis by personnel primarily concerned with 
other aims. But the general’s outspoken remark 
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will, it is to be hoped, incite others of equally hig 
place to ponder more broadly on American acadenj, 
needs and to come forward with additional sty 
ments of needs and—perhaps—remedies. 
Specifically, what of humanities teachers? Whi, 
we seek means of insuring the great material enging 
fashioned by the magic of technology and Scieng, 
who is to insure the soundness of thought and th 
stamina of character in the human beings who my 
fashion and control the vast panoply of machine y 
essential to our national defense, so completely ; 
part of even our peace-time living? Who is to 
in America’s colleges, the courses in English |. 
guage and literature, in history, philosophy, religion 
the foreign languages, and all the other non-scieny 
fields that belong to the complexus of a liberal ark 
program? For if business has “siphoned off” pote. 
tial teachers of the natural sciences, it has likewiy 
drawn off many who might otherwise be teachers of 
the humanities. Economically, education has ni 
seemed able to compete with business in attractix 
recruits ; socially, teaching has not, in many cirda 
received the regard due to its importance. 


It is imperative to remind ourselves, over and ove & 


again, that the security of America must he hii 
first in men’s minds and hearts, and only after thi 


in their hands. Unless the youth of the nation af 


judge and reason soundly, unless they have certain 
incontrovertible truths to which to cling and tk 
will and the heart to live and die by their conviction, 
our future will be dark, and no material arsenal d 
even super-weapons will save us. 

Traditionally, the teachers of the humanities hav 
had the opportunity to guide young minds in th 


things of the spirit, to fashion young personalities ® 
towards uprightness and idealism. But America® 


colleges and universities are simply not preparingil 
adequate numbers, and in adequate quality, futur 
faculty personnel in these same humanities, with tle 
obvious result that we must ask, “Who will be tlt 


teachers of English literature, of philosophy, df 
foreign languages, when the great augmentation if 


college enrollments comes?” 


American society can not dodge the questi — 


America’s colleges need now, and _ increasing, 





Milo we 
oration, 
The per 
finest st 
being re 


however 


strong, capable, trustworthy, and devoted teachet® tr 


of the humanities—men and women whose teachill 
is not an avocation but a profession, whom socidl 
recognizes for their worth, and maintains, fins 
cially, in decent competence and security. i 
—W.C.h 





Of the extraordinary force and fineness of Ovidit 
natural genius, there have never been two opiniois F 
had he but been capable of controlling it, instead ¢ 
indulging it, he might have, in Quintilian’s opiiis— 
been second to no Roman poet.—Mackail. 
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Societati Classicae Novae Angliae 
Omnibus collegis nostris in Societate 
Classica Novae Angliae nunc versantibus, 
haec nostra periocha, quae THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN inscribitur, quia ea Societas hoc 
anno millensimo nongentensimo quinquagen- 
| simo sexto post Christum natum diem nata- 
jem suum quinquagensimum felicissime con- 
celebrat, s2lutem plurimam dicit, nec non 
verba congratulatoria corde et animo voci- 
ferat. Cum eadem autem Societate laetatur, 
quod totus fasciculus Februarius illius perio- 
chae illustris, quae The Classical Journal 
designatur, eidem Societati dedicatus est. 
Crescat igitur et floreat ea Societas Classica 
Novae Angliae; et congaudeant viri universi 
feminaeque in ea consociati, quod tam feli- 
citer, tam fauste, tam fortunate ad hanc 
calcem insignem pervenerunt. Memores ergo 
rerum iam bene gestarum, ad res meliores 
praestantiores gloriosiores diligentissime 
nitantur. Ad multos annos! 











Conclusion of Cicero’s Milo 


_ Though the extant speech of Cicero in defense of 


Milo was never delivered, it is nevertheless a model 


‘oration, and Cicero wrote it post factum as such. 


The peroration of the speech, written in the orator’s 
finest style, is Attic, the tumult of pity that he invites 


being resolved in a final calm. In reading the speech, 
_ however, one is inclined to put more emphasis on the 
‘tumult and to take the peaceful ending rather for 


granted. My aim here will be to analyze this short 


final paragraph of less than fifty words and thereby 
fo attempt to bring out a few qualities of Cicero the 
master orator. The brevity of the section will enable 
, s to see Cicero as a master of the word as well as 
' of form, and an analysis of the tone of the whole 
| paragraph will perhaps yield some fresh ideas re- 
| garding Cicero as a master of expression. 


After the gradual build-up in the peroration of 


the Milo, in which Cicero appeals for pity on the 
grounds of his client’s outstanding fortitude and pa- 
| ttiotism and his own intimacy with and indebtedness 
fo Milo, having called upon even the soldiery there 
j gathered, Cicero finally approaches his climax with 
; one last emotional appeal. As he utters each phrase 


his Voice increases in volume and intensity : 
Hicine vir patriae natus usquam nisi in patria morietur, 


: ti forte, pro patria? huius vos animi monumenta retine- 
> hune 
- OMnes urbes 


And at last, like an ocean wave that mounts to its 


oe in Italia nullum sepulcrum esse —— 


quisquam sententia ex hac urbe expellet, quem 


expulsum a vobis ad se vocabunt? 


est peak, then tumbles in foam with a mighty 


: tar, these sonorous words, the climax of the perora- 
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tion, uttered in Cicero’s fullest, most powerful tones, 
resound throughout the forum: 

O terram illam beatam, quae hunc virum exceperit, hanc 
ingratam, si eiecerit, miseram, si amiserit! 
For a moment, silence. And then, his voice choked 
with tears and emotion, Cicero proceeds, slowly, 
quietly : 


Sed finis sit; neque enim prae lacrimis iam loqui possumus, 
et hic se lacrimis defendi vetat. Vos oro obtestorque, iudices, 
ut in sententiis ferendis, quod sentietis, id audeatis. Vestram 
virtutem, ius‘itiam, fidem, mihi credite, is maxime com- 
probabit, qui in iudicibus legendis optimum et sapientis- 
simum et fortissimum quemque elegit. 


An Attempted Translation 


Though no translation can hope to render all the 
force of the original, I submit the following, in which 
an attempt has been made to keep the rhythmic pulse 
alive to the Latin and, in general, to capture the 
spirit of the original. I include all the lines quoted 
above, in order that the context of the final para- 
graph may be seen more readily. 

Shall this great man, begotten for our nation, die anywhere 
but within this nation’s bounds, or perhaps on behalf of this 
nation? Will you keep for yourselves the memorials of Milo’s 
courage, and at the same time forbid that his body’s burial 
place lie in Italy? Shall anyone by his vote drive from the 
state this man whom all others nations will beckon to them- 
selves, once you have driven him out? O happy, happy the 
land that receives this valiant man! Ungrateful this our 
land should it cast him out! Wretched this land should it 
lose him! 

But now enough—because of tears I cannot speak, and 
my client will not be defended by tears. I earnestly implore 
you, gentlemen, that in casting your votes you have the 
courage of your convictions. Your fortitude, your sense of 
justice, your fidelity to your oaths, believe me, will be highly 
approved by him who in picking this jury chose all the noblest 
and wisest and bravest of men. 

Various critics have analyzed rather thoroughly 
the diction of this final paragraph of the Milo. 
Cicero ends the speech, Reid reminds us,’ in a way 
that he has closed other speeches—one final appeal 
for pity in which he states that grief compels him 
to stop.2 Quintilian notes the effectiveness of this 
device, quoting these very words of the Milo to 
illustrate his statement.’ Clark writes‘ that by using 
possumus Cicero includes the audience in his emo- 
tion, in accord with Aristotle’s statement that the 
hearers should always be made to have a part in the 
orator’s pathos, ovvoyuoonabeiv.® Sententiis and 
sentietis, Father Donnelly remarks, are conjugates, 
as are legendis and elegit;* the latter word reechoing 
the former adds to the unity of the paragraph. 
Virtutem, the courage to do right, iustitiam, in ac- 
cordance with the law, and fidem, as the oath of a 
juror requires—these three nouns summarize the 
virtues that Cicero throughout the speech asks the 
jury to exercise. Richter and Eberhard, finally, point 
out the subtle use of the future sentietis; it is not 
until after the deliberation following the speech, 
Cicero implies to the judges, that they will make 


their judgment.’ 
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Notable Balance and Contrast 

The balance and contrast in the paragraph is 
worth noting. Neque enim prae lacrimis iam loqui 
possumus suggests the equally aphoristic et hic se 
lacrimis defendi vetat. In sententiis ferendis is bal- 
anced by in iudicibus legendis, as is quod sentietis 
by id audeatis. The three particular virtues of the 
jury, virtutem, iustitiam, and fidem, are balanced by 
the three adjectives optimum et sapientissimum et 
fortissimum. One notes the variety in the use of 
asyndeton with the nouns, conjunctions with the ad- 
jectives. Father Donnelly remarks that there is an 
adjective for each noun, or all three adjectives for 
each noun, while Gruter thinks that there is an ad- 
jective for each of the three classes constituting the 
jury.* Indeed, the fortissimum standing in last place 
may well have been directed in a special manner 
toward the timorous jury. 

Turning to a discussion of the paragraph as a 
whole, Father Donnelly makes an interesting ob- 
servation. “The three leading actors in this legal 
drama,” he writes, “Milo, the judges, and Pompey, 
are prominent here as in the exordium.”® We note 
further how each character bows off the stage in 
order of importance: Milo first, for his role in the 
trial itself is actually a passive one; then the jury, 
upon whose mercy his safety depends; and finally 
Pompey, the man behind the move of every pawn 
on the chessboard that was this trial. Velleius 
Paterculus wrote that it was not so much popular 
ill-will as it was the will of Pompey that condemned 
Milo.*° 

The ending, as I have already mentioned, is one of 
Cicero’s few Attic perorations, and its use here is 
in very good taste. “It is in the peroration, if any- 
where,” advises Quintilian, “that we must let loose 
the whole torrent of our eloquence.’ This is exactly 
what Cicero has just finished doing, and he has 
used the appeal which carries the most weight—the 
appeal to pity, “which not merely forces the judge 
to change his views, but even to betray his emotion 
by tears.”?? However, lest the effect that he has 
produced fall flat—Quintilian would say frigescere* 
—Cicero the master orator abandons his appeal to 
pity at the very point when that emotion is at its 
height. He knew well and even quoted once the 
warning of the rhetorician Apollonius that “nothing 
dries more quickly than a tear.”* In these final 
words of Cicero, our ears ring not with the climactic 
invocation of Jupiter as in the last sentence of the 
In Catilinam I; not with the solemn, sustained plea 
of Demosthenes’ De Corona speech, a plea to all 
the powers of heaven for never-failing salvation; 
nor with the glorious, periodic fiction of the flag 
that concludes Daniel Webster’s Reply to Hayne. 
In these last words of the Milo the storm is over, the 
last peals of thunder having echoed away with O 
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terram illam beatam! We are met here rather wit, 


the orator’s confident calm, the same note of conf, 


dence that he sounded in the exordium—illa arny 
centuriones, cohortes non periculum nobis, sed pry, 
sidium denuntiant ... nec auxilium modo defensign; 
meae, verum etiam silentium pollicentur. 


Beauty of a Calm Conclusion 
R. C. Jebb elucidates well the aesthetic beauty 


of a calm ending such as this: 


As a rule, the very end <of an Attic peroration> ig caly: 
not so much because the speaker feels this to be n if 


he is to leave an impression of personal dignity, but rathy — 


because the sense of an ideal beauty in humanity and i 


human speech governs his effort as a whole, and makes hi | 


desire that, where this effort is most distinctly viewed ag; 
whole—namely at the close—it should have the serenity of; 
completed harmony.15 


It is in an Attic conclusion of this sort that Cicen 


shows himself to be a true artist, for Atticism wa — 
not merely an empirical knack—it was an art, base § 


upon a sound theory.’ 


And yet, in this final paragraph of the Milo, ther : 


is more than simply a serenity or confident calm 
None of the commentators, to my knowledge, mer- 


tions a further element in the tone of the entin} 
passage, an element that increases even further th F 
effectiveness of Cicero’s Attic conclusion. I anf 
speaking of the fact that, along with effecting tran 
quillity in these final words, Cicero at the same tim > 
_by his choice of words and expression sustains all the f 
emotion of the peroration. One can perceive this} 
emotion in the long 7 sounds, in the solemnity of 
sed finis sit, which echoes (and is veritably in rhym § 
with) miseram si amiserit. The similarity in th} 
sound of the two phrases is not accidental; by bint F 
ing together the words, the orator also binds thf 
thought and the tone in which the thought is a> 


pressed. 
Effect through Brevity 


One feels this emotion also in the aphorist> 
brevity of neque enim prae lacrimis iam loqui pot 
sumus, et hic se lacrimis defendi vetat. Cicero know > 
well when a few carefully chosen words can sf 
more than a lengthy, well-wrought period and hay 
a far more emotional impact. The few words nequ | 
enim prae lacrimis iam loqui possumus convey fF - 
the listener in the most sincere, simple mann) 
possible all of Cicero’s feelings at this moment. Wey 
note the orator’s emotion, too, in the solemn p> 
oro obtestorque, iudices, the long vowels of whit ‘ 
are a final echo of the excitement of the previdl >” 
passage. Thus, though Cicero steps down from tht 


At prese 
to entitle 


Even 1 


grand style to the middle style in his last word) fias he 


the emotional impact of the former has not dé 


appeared. This is combined perfectly with the ot “ 


fidence we hear, for example, in quod sentietis, # 
audeatis. The final sentence provides a parti 


good instance of this fusion of emotion and tt 7 








her with 
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quillity. The emotion we note in the more periodic 


of conf. § structure of the sentence, which is a contrast to the 
la arma, § foregoing terseness, and in the last earnest appeal 
sed pra. & i) the honor of Pompey and to that of the jury, an 
efension’ F appeal subtly handled. The confident tranquillity 
we feel in Cicero’s choice of words (already com- 
mented upon), in the smooth flow of each succeeding 
phrase, and particularly in the almost dactylic 
C beauty § cadence of optimum et sapientissimum et fortis- 
simum quemque elegit. 
> is calm; Is not some sort of sustained emotion to be ex- 
ret aie pected and taken for granted in every Attic ending? 
ty anda} Only, I think, in so far as any word conveys some 
ae emotion. Certainly, emotion is not present in every 
enity of: Attic peroration to the extent that it is in the Milo, 
: nor is it as perfectly fused with calmness as it is 
it Cicen F here. Take, for example, Erskine’s concluding sen- 
ISM Wa F tences in his defence of Lord George Gordon, which 
rt, basei Jebb cites as an Attic ending: 
Such topics might be useful in the balance of a doubtful 
ilo, thers case; yet, even then, I should have trusted to the honest 
‘ hearts of Englishmen to have felt them without excitation. 
nt calm At present the plain and rigid rules of justice are sufficient 
ge, men — toentitle me to your verdict.'7 
1e entinf Even without the context we can immediately 
ther the notice in these words terseness and almost cold 
. I amf calmness, but not the gentle emotion coupled with 
ing traf tranquillity that pervades the final words of Cicero. 
ame time F 
ns all the Comparison with Newman 
cive thi A comparison would, I think, be far more eloquent 
nnity of at this point than further abstract discussion of 
in rhyme ® tone; and the conclusion of John Henry Newman’s 
y in the} great sermon, Second Spring, will afford an inter- 
by bint F esting parallel to the closing words of the Milo. 
inds tk} With a heart brimming over with joy at the re- 
it is &F establishment of the Catholic hierarchy in England, 
at “the English Church that is once again,” at “the 
| portent, worthy of a cry,” at “the coming in of a 
phoristt} Second Spring”; with a heart prepared even to 
qui por f suffer martyrdom if the “springtime of the Church 
ro know f should turn out to be an English spring, an uncer- 
can sy tain, anxious time of keen blasts, and cold showers, 
and have f and sudden storms,” Newman closes his sermon, 
ds nequ} delivered at one of the most memorable hours in 
onvey if the history of the English Church, with the un- 
manne Tuffled calm of these words about “my own St. 
ent, We a Philip.” 
mn vf .. Bear with me for hi ’ i 
t whict 4 a —_ auras it, ‘ie cet ee 
i tes ago in Rome, when our Temple fell, so now surely 
previous F po it is rising, it is a pleasant token that he should have 
From the Slow by do be travele to you; and that, as if remembering 
 . or you at home, and recognizing the rela- 
t words ij- he then formed with you, he should now be wishing to 
not dF chanes ‘grog ‘amnong you, and to be loved by you, and per- 
the oil 4 The ° you a service, here in your awa land. 
tietis, i that parallel between the conclusion of the Milo and 
siculart He of the Second Spring is hardly exact; there is 
4 oon in content and, with the exception of 


nd tral 4 





emotion of the occasion, none in situation. But 
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yet the tone, the spirit, the construction, the balance, 
and even the rhythmic pulse, of both Newman’s and 
Cicero’s words are much the same. There is in 
the concluding words of both orators definitely a 
drop from the grand to the middle style, from 
solemnity to simplicity, but a drop which yet pre- 
serves in every well-chosen word the emotion that 
the orator wants. 

“Criticism,” wrote Frederick W. H. Myers, “al- 
most necessarily ceases to be fruitful or definite at 
the very point where the interest of the problems 
becomes the greatest.’** We have, I think, reached 
the point here where further discussion would be 
purpeseless. My aim has been to offer a few ideas 
on the excellence of Cicero as an orator and artist 
by the analysis of a small part of perhaps his finest 
speech. We have seen that excellence from several 
angles: Cicero’s choice of words, his use of balance, 
of rhythm, of structure, of tone—all to produce an 
effect that I have called the “emotional tranquillity” 
of this particular Attic ending. I conclude here, 
having in mind Matthew Arnold’s sane observation 
that the “great art of criticism is to get oneself out 
of the way and let humanity decide.” 

Tad W. Guzie, S.J. 


sé 


Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 
NOTES 


1 James S. Reid, M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro T. Annio Miione 
ad Iudices Oratio (Cambridge 1916) 189. 2 Cf. Pro Sulla, 
92: Sed iam impedior egomet, iudices, dolore animi, ne de 
hujus miseria plura dicam, 8 11.3.178. 4 Albert C. Clark, 
M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro T. Annio Milone ad Iudices Oratio 
(Oxford 1895) 98. 5 38.7.5. 6 Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., 
Cicero’s Milo, A Rhetorical Commentary (Milwaukee 1935) 
204. 7 Friedrich Richter and Alfred Eberhard (eds.), 
Ciceros Rede fiir T. Annius Milo (Leipzig 1881) 106. 8 Don- 
nelly, op. cit. (supra, n. 6) 204. 9 Ibid. 10 2.47.4: Milonem 
reum non magis invidia facti quam Pompei damnavit 
voluntas. 11 6.1.52. 12 6.1.28. 18 As in 6.1.29. 14 Quoted 
in De Inven. 1.55, and in Inst. Orat. 6.1.28. 15 The Attic 
Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos (London 1876) I ciii-civ. 
16 Ibid. I 189. 17 Ibid. I civ. 18 “Virgil,” Essays: Classi- 
cal (London 1883) 132. 19 Matthew Arnold, “Pagan and 
Medieval Religious Sentiment,” Essays in Criticism (New 
York 1880) 194. 





The collapse of the imperial system after the death 
of Marcus Aurelius is not more striking or more 
complete than the collapse of literature after that of 
his tutor <Cornelius Fronto>.—J. W. Mackail. 





The Agricola has the stateliness, the ordered move- 
ment, of a funeral oration; the peroration, as it 
might not unfairly be called, of the two concluding 
chapters, reaches the highest level of the grave 
Roman eloquence, and its language vibrates with a 
depth of feeling to which Lucretius and Virgil alone 
in their greatest passages offer a parallel in Latin. 
—J.W. Mackail. 





Multos veterum velut inglorios et ignobilis oblivio 
obruit; Agricola posteritati narratus et traditus 
superstes erit.—Tac. Agr. 46. 
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Deaths among Classicists, II 


Herbert Percy Arnold, of Poughkeepsie, New York, mem- 
ber of the American Philological Association since 1934, died 
on July 10, 1954. 

William James Battle, professor emeritus of classical 
languages at the University of Texas, died on October 9, 
1955, at the age of eighty-four years. His long career as 
teacher and scholar saw service at the Universities of North 
Carolina, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Texas. At Texas, he 
filled also the administrative posts of dean of the College of 
Arts, dean of the faculty, and acting president. 

Arthur Vaughan Bishop, A. J. Clarke professor of classi- 
cal languages and literatures at Dickinson College (Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania) since 1940, died on January 6, 1955, at the 
age of seventy-two years. His academic life included service 
as principal of Blacksburg (Virginia) High School, and posts 
in classical languages at the University of Virginia, Hollins 
(Virginia) College, and Georgetown (Kentucky) College. 

Henry N. Bowman, of the Lawrenceville (New Jersey) 
School, a member of the American Philological Association 
since 1928, died on March 5, 1955. 

Agnes Baldwin Brett, associated with the American Nu- 
mismatic Society for a half century, died at Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, on December 26, 1955, at the age of seventy- 
six years. Her most recent work, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Catalogue of Greek Coins, reviewed by David Moore 
Robinson in THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN (32 [Jan. 1956] 35), 
appeared in 1955; it was the last of an impressive series 
of scholarly products. Mrs. Brett received in 1943 the medal 
of the Royal Numismatic Society of London. In her, writes 
Mr. Robinson, “scholarship has lost its most important 
American Greek numismatist.” 

Monroe Emanuel Deutsch, professor emeritus of Latin at 
the University of California, died on October 21, 1955, at 
the age of seventy-six years. He had led an active life of 
wide and varied interests, his contributions in classical phil- 
ology dealing principally with the life of Julius Caesar and 
with Suetonius. His academic connections included Mission 
High School (San Francisco), the University of Chicago, and 
deanship of the summer session at Los Angeles. At the 
University of California he served also as dean of the College 
of Letters and Science, vice-president and dean, and vice- 
president and provost. 

Harold North Fowler, emeritus in classics at Western 
Reserve University since 1929, died on September 29, 1955, 
at the age of ninety-six years. A fellow graduate with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt at Harvard in 1880, he registered as the first 
student in the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens in 1882, and completed his work for the doctorate 
at Bonn in 1885. He taught at Harvard, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, the University of Texas, and Western Reserve. 
His many honors included the presidency of the American 
Philological Association in 1913, and the vice-presidency of 
the Archaeological Institute of America from 1916 to 1936. 
His many publications include his History of Greek Litera- 
ture, History of Roman Literature, and History of Sculpture. 
David Moore Robinson writes of him: “Classical scholarship 
has lost one of its greatest scholars as well as a kindly and 
helpful gentlemen. He was one of those magnanimi heroes 
nati melicribus annis.” 

Jakob Hirsch, known internationally as an archaeologist 
and numismatist, died suddenly in Paris, on June 24, 1955, at 
the age of eighty-one years. Founder of Ars Classica with 
stores in Geneva, Paris, and New York, he secured many 
antiquities for the world’s leading museums, including the 
Archaic Apollo for the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
and the Archaic Goddess for the Berlin Museum. He likewise 
published many monographs and catalogues on coins and 
several archaeological articles. 

George Dwight Kellogg, most recently associated with 
Union University, past fellow of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, past editor of The Classical 
Weekly, died on September 19, 1955, at the age of eighty- 
two years. A graduate of Yale, with later studies in Ger- 
many, he was a life member of the American Philological 
Association. His teaching posts included Yale, Wiliams, 
Princeton, Chicago, Syracuse, and Columbia. 

Fiske Kimball, museum director and architect, died on 
August 15, 1955, at the age of sixty-seven years. A graduate 
of the University of Michigan and director of the Phila- 
delphia Museum since 1925, he had held teaching posts and 
lecturerships at the Universities of Illinois, Michigan, Vir- 
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ginia, New York, Chicago, and California, at the M ' 
tan Museum, and at the National Academy of Des; 
had various editorial posts and wrote extensively, one of bi 
works being, with G. H. Edgell, A History of Archi 
(1918). He was much interested in the classical ; 

on American architecture and worked on the restoration ¢ 
many important American houses, among them Thom 
Jefferson’s Monticello. 

Elizabeth P. Longaker, of Overbrook High Schoo} (Phi. 
adelphia), a life member of the American Philological Asy, 
ciation, died on June 7, 1955. 

Frank Gardner Moore, since 1937 emeritus professor j 
Latin at Columbia University, died on November 19, 19% 
at the age of ninety years. After his doctorate from Yy 
in 1890, he studied during 1890-1891 in Berlin. Hig teagh; 
career, besides Columbia, included Yale, Dartmouth, aj 
Trinity College (Connecticut). He was secretary-t 
of the American Philological Association from 1904 to 
editor of TAPA from 1904 to 1915 and president in {97 
His fields of interest were Roman history and archaeology, 
and his scholarly products reflected these fields. 

Charles Rufus Morey, past chairman and Marquand 
fessor, department of art and archaeology, at Princeon, did 
on August 28, 1955, at the age of seventy-seven years, | 
graduate of the University of Michigan and a past fally 
of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 
was recognized internationally as an authority on mediaey 
art studies, At Princeton, he inaugurated the still continuiy 
Index of Christian Art, copies of which are at the Vatiey 
and at Dumbarton Oaks. His eminence in mediaeval g 
studies was reflected in many appointive posts and may 
publications. He was invited by the Vatican Library 4 
be editor for the publication of a catalogue series on tk 
objects of the Museo Sacro. He was likewise a highly capabk 
and highly esteemed teacher. 

Thomas J. Preston, past professor of art and archaeolg — 
at Princeton, died on December 26, 1955, at the aged i 
ninety-three. He was also a past president of Wells Cole : 

Edward G. Schauroth, of the faculty of the University o 
Buffalo, a member of the American Philological Associatim 
since 1932, died in August 1955. 

Auguste de Laguna (Mrs. Hector G.) Spaulding, litt 


_member of the American Philological Association, associated 


with the National Labor Relations Board (Washington, D.C), F 
died on November 12, 1954. 

Editor’s Note: This necrology is obviously indebted 
various aids, especially to Professor Paul L. MacKendrick 
secretary-treasurer of the American Philological Assocs 
tion, through his “Report of the Secretary,” presented at th 
annual business meeting of the Association on December ii 
1955, and to Professor David Moore Robinson, of the Us: 
versity of Mississippi. To make these lists as inclusive # 
possible, THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN requests from its readen 


concise, factual reports on deaths. “Deaths among Classicists’ 4 im 


appears in the November, February, and April numbers. 





Meetings of Classical Interest, II 


December 3, 1955: Fall Meeting of the Classical Leagues : this 
the Lehigh Valley, held at Cedar Crest College (sia 


Pennsylvania). President for 1955-1956 is Mrs. J. H 
Worth, Moravian Preparatory School (Bethlehem, Pennsy! 
vania) ; secretary-treasurer is Dr. Mary L. Hess, of 
town, Pennsylvania. f ‘ 

January 7, 1956: Winter Meeting of the Catholic Classic § 
Association of Greater New York, held at Saint Walburge’ F 
Academy (New York City), as reported to THE CLASsICil 
BULLETIN by John F. Reilly, vice-president of the Association 

February 24-25, 1956: Sixteenth Annual Meeting of th 
Illinois Classical Conference, at Pere Marquette Hotel, Peors 
Illinois. The program will include discussions on the Summe 
Workshop (1955) at the University of Illinois and on tt 
APA Committee on Educational Training and Trends qe 
tionnaire to high school teachers. President of the Conferen* 
is Gertrude Smith, of the University of Chicago. _ 

March 6-7, 1956: Forty-second Annual Meeting of t 
American Association of University Professors, Hotel J i 
son, Saint Louis, Missouri. President of the AAUP is Willa 
E. Britton, University of California; general sec F 
Ralph F. Fuchs, at the Washington (D.C.) central office 
the Association. 

April 5-7, 1956: Fifty-second Annual Meeting of TW 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, at tt 
Phoenix Hotel and the University of Kentucky, Lexingi 
Kentucky. President is Gerald F. Else, State University 








february 1956 


ova; secretary-treasurer is John N. Hough, University of 





Apel 6-7, 1956: Fiftieth Annual Meeting of The Classical 

‘ation of New England, to be likewise a celebration of 

the fiftieth anniversary of the Association, at Saint Paul’s 

School, Concord, New Hampshire. President of CANE is 

ing Dow, Harvard University; secretary-treasurer is 
W. Barlow, Clark University. 















*hool (Phi caret 13-14, 1956: Twenty-eighth National Convention of 
gical Aw ir, Sigma Phi, national honorary classical fraternity, in 
| Birmingham, Alabama, with Pi Chapter, of Birmingham- 
rofessor yf suuthern College, acting as host. President is Joseph 
T 19, Gutierrez, student at Georgetown University; faculty execu- 
from Yall tine secretary and editor of The Nuntius is H. R. Butts, 
- ‘-mingham-Southern College. . 
nouth, wif ~ April 20-21, 1956: Thirteenth Annual Renaissance Meeting, 
y-t tern States Renaissance Conference, at the Uni- 
04 to 19K, verity of South Carolina. Those interested in further in- 
a in it formation or the presentation of papers are asked to write 


to: Hennig Cohen, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 





South Carolina. , 
April 26-28, 1956: Ninth Annual Meeting of the University 
of Kentuck Foreign Language Conference, at the Phoenix 
Hotel and the University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Chairman of the Conference is Jonah W. D. Skiles. The Con- 
ference theme will be: “Foreign Languages and World 







Leadership. 

April 27-28, 1956: Annual Spring Meeting of the Classical 
| Association of the Atlantic States, at Baltimore, Maryland, 
' with the theme to center about Julius Caesar, in recollection 









ie Maly © of the bimillennium of his death in 44 B.c. President of the 

; = CAAS is John F. Latimer, The George Washington Uni- 

ie On WE versity; secretary-treasurer is F. Gordon Stockin, Houghton 
y capatk B (ollege (Houghton, New York). 






April 27-28, 1956: Annual Meeting, Central Renaissance 







age ' Conference, at the University of Kansas. Information may 
ils Co 'be had from the following address: University Extension, 
iversiiy - University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 





Editor's Note: As the usefulness of this column is in pro- 






ssociatia F rortion to its completeness, THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN would 
Iding, lie pte to receive from its readers information on meetings 
r- 9, toi | ead. These should be brief but definite—including the exact 


' dates, exact name of the organization, place of meeting, and 
names of leading officers. “Meetings of Classical Interest” 
















idebted ty Pears in the November, February, and April numbers. 
cKendrick, 

1 Associs- ; ; 

node Study in Personality—Turnus and Hotspur 

* the Un: f In all the scurrying which is characteristic of daily life, 
clusive a & Ye find a satisfying delight in discovering personality re- 
ts readen @ ‘mblances in those with whom we brush shoulders; in a 
lassicists’ & ‘itilar way we tap a well-spring of aesthetic pleasure in 
nbers. [ /iterature, whenever we stumble upon characters, born of 






| an author’s genius, who possess similar traits, and are sub- 
| jet to similar strivings, similar failings. Two masterpieces, 
- the first part of Shakespeare’s Henry IV and the last six 

books of the Aeneis, provide us with an eminent example of 








League Fy: : 

Allentom, § ‘iS parallelism of personality in the finely etched characters 

+ Hlowarl = in Turnus and Hotspur. While the two works resemble 
other in manifold ways—we need recall only the con- 








of Heller & “antly recurring theme of honor, the meticulous develop- 
{ ment of, and keen contrast between, Aeneas and Turnus, 
, Classica wae Harry and Hotspur, the ultimate, untimely death of 
Talburga’ Fog huaconiste—it is in the agers of the characters 
CLassiCal siking and Hotspur that the similarity becomes most 
sociation F ( 
ng of the an of the young heroes is athirst for honor, which be- 
ol, Peorit, a oA dominant motive in all their actions. Hotspur, once 
> Summ FE ronght to as the “king of honour,” is incited and eventually 
co to his destruction by thoughts of honor and honor 
nds que & ed, while Turnus’s quest of honor constantly feeds the 





; iy pape fire of the Italian war with new faggots. In reading 
bined with” we find that Turnus is most frequently character- 
, With such words and phrases as violentia, agitatus 


| [urus, insana cui, i ich i 
| imply courage, pido caedis, furens, which in context seem to 







s Wills ty hed - = i’ Se gr gap mes Re 
retary ty, Ss. Indeed it is this trait, described b 
| office Vergil himself as mens nescia modum servare, which ulti. 





y destroys the Rutulian. This same violence or lack of 






Proper regtraj : 
of ThE raint seals many of the actions of Hotspur, so 
th, at the bs Northumberland says of him on one occasion, + sat Ro 
exingt® Be tation 2 ereat exploit drives him beyond the bounds of 





” and again, “oftentimes it <this flaw> doth pre 
’ sent 
Tage, defect of manners, want of government.” ‘ 
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While Turnus and Hotspur are both men of heroic mould, 
inspiring leaders, and undaunted warriors, still they some- 
how seem to leave us cold and unstirred, perhaps because 
they themselves lack human warmth, and because they are 
centrifugal by nature and so often fail to catch the meaning 
and emotion of life. The farewell scene between Hotspur 
and Kate, his wife, is an example of this surface manner. 
Although Turnus occasionally responds to a quickening situ- 
ation, he seems more often than not to divorce understandi 
and feeling from his conduct. Both antagonists, confident o 
their prowess, entertain only the deepest disdain for the 
leaders of the opposition; Prince Harry is the “nimble footed 
mad-cap Prince of Wales,” while the Trojans are a scelerata 
gens, led by another Paris. At the death of both heroes, the 
pathos of the scenes is palpable; here at least we are roused 
to compassion as we behold the departure of two noble, 
vibrant personalities from their humanly created lives. 

Saint Louis University Eugene John Barber, S.J. 





Book Reviews 


James T. Allen and Gabriel Italie, A Concordance to 
Euripides. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xii, 686. $10.00. 

This handsome, beautifully printed, large but inexpensive 
volume in two columns with ample margins for notes, the 
product of more than forty-three years of study, is an im- 
portant contribution. James T. Allen, professor of Greek in 
the University of California (1898-1943), was a great author- 
ity on the drama and author of a volume on Stage Antiquities, 
which I edited in the series Our Debt to Greece and Rome 
(New York 1927). He died September 29, 1948. The work is 
accurate and includes the Rhesus and almost all the papyrus 
fragments of Euripides, unavailable to Nauck, as well as the 
better of the conjectural emendations of scholars. 

It definitely antiquates C. D. Beck, Index Graecitatis 
Euripideae (Cambridge 1830). Tdyn occurs 259 times, in 
Beck only 53. Proper names are included but no meanings or 
interpretations are given. For example, William H. Willis’s 
“Meaning of ydwooalyog and orduapyos” (AJP 63 [1942] 
82-92) is an article which helps in the interpretation of 
those words. All syntactically meaningful context (cf. 
Oldfather, TAPA 68 [1937] 1-10) is unfortunately omitted. 
Not all instances of connectives or particles are included, 
though this is important for stylistic studies and not “waste- 
ful pedantry.” As a student of lyric poetry, I should have en- 
joyed the use of marks of quantities. Some of the abbrevia- 
tions differ from those to which I am accustomed in Liddell- 
Scott-Jones-McKenzie, Greek-English Lexicon, and in the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary. A few works are given wes 
titles; thus twice on p. viii, D. L. Page, Select Papyri ITI, 
Literary Papyri, Poetry (Loeb 1942, reprinted 1950), is cited 
as Page, Greek Literary Papyri I (1942), so that the new 
and correct reading for Bacchae 466 given in the edition of 
1950 is not cited, but the book was published before the 
appearance of Dodds’s edition. 

One must be thankful for one of the best lexica ever pub- 
lished, with a better arrangement; for example, verbs are 
arranged in their conjugational order, and words are not put 
under a score of separate sections. Only I do not like the 
omission of oxéxrouas and the necessity of consulting oxonéw 
for that word. This is an ideal lexicon, issued at an extremely 
modest price for such a péya BiBdiov, but not a PiBdiov xaxdv. 
It should be in every library. 

We look forward to Dr. Gabriel Italie’s (of the Hague) 
Index Aeschyleus, which will soon be completed. 

University of Mississippi David Moore Robinson 





David Diringer, The Hand-Produced Book. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 603. $15.00. 

The Hand-Produced Book, a companion volume to the 
recently published The Alphabet (New York 1952) by the 
same author, is a mine of information about all phases of 
activity connected with the publication of books in the period 
preceding the invention of printing. The author interprets 
the term “book” in its broadest sense, covering in his study 
almost every type of hand written document known to man. 
There is, for instance, extensive coverage of clay tablets, 
documents inscribed on bark and leather, palm leaf manu- 
scripts, and various other types in addition to the more 
familiar papyrus, parchment, and paper manuscripts. The 
geographical range, too, is very broad, extending to almost 
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all-parts of the world in which writing was employed before 
the invention of printing. 

The various types of documents described are copiously 
illustrated with numerous plates which, for the most part, 
are of a high degree of excellence. In some cases, however, 
the writing depicted has been so reduced in size as to make 
reading extremely difficult. The Insular manuscripts are il- 
lustrated: with a particularly large collection of plates to the 
neglect of some of the other national hands. One might wish, 
too, that a somewhat larger number of early Greek and Latin 
hands had been included in the illustrations in place of some 
of the other materials less important in western culture. 
Since the book is apparently intended for popular use, tran- 
scriptions of the Greek and Latin texts of the illustrations 
would be very useful. 

Aside from these very minor deficiencies, however, the 
work is an excellent one, organized and written in such a way 
as to be of great interest and usefulness to the layman and 
specialist in palaeography alike. ‘ 

Saint Louis University Chauncey Edgar Finch 





In the year 476, Romulus Augustulus, the last of 
the Western Emperors, handed over the name as well 
as the substance of sole power to the Herulian chief, 
Odoacer, the first King of Italy; and the Roman 
Senate, still in theory the supreme governing body 
of the civilized world, formally renounced its sover- 
eignty, and declared its dominions a diocese of the 
Byzantine Empire.—J. W. Mackail. 





LATINITAS 


Commentarii Linguae Latinae Excolendae 


A new and distinctive journal—since 1953. In Latin 

throughout, for the Latinist . . . . ...-s 

Published each quarter from the Vatican Library 

Handling materials in classical studies, Latin peda- 
gogy, Latin verse, Neo-Latin authors, philological 
questions, philosophy 

Priced at three dollars per year 





Latinitas may be ordered from the American Busi- 
ness Representatives: 


Daniel L. Chariton, S.J. 
Sacred Heart Novitiate 
Los Gatos, California 


Marcus A. Haworth, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
8647 West Pine Boulevard 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 


Herbert Musurillo, S.J. 
Saint Andrew-on-Hudson 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Those ordering should make their checks payable to 
the Representative whom they address: Father 
Charlton, Father Haworth, or Father Musurillo. 














Materials Available 
through the Office of 
The Classical B 


Richard E. Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 3 

Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, w 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Aj 
ander, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mien 
Clyde Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sql 


van, S.J. e Each, 


Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 
FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER WIT 
DASH OF HUMOR 4 

Light-hearted reading for those with a year 
a half or more of systematic training in 


Each, $1, 


x 


General Index 


TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL ~— 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, | 
e ; 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E, Arnold, 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES . 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODI 

Chosen from nine periodicals from the begin 
of each until August 1, 1941. Each, 
° 
Leo M. Kaiser 


T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 


Intended for rapid reading in lower classes 
3 


Each, $! 
William C, Korfmacher a 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
Critical and annotated edition of an el 
century proverb collection. Each, 
* 
O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 


AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 


SOME AIDS TO LATIN 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, e 
e 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 


Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, ¢ 
° 
Sense-Line Texts ... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 


Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) § 
Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, € h 


Address: q 
The Classical Bulletin 3 
3647 West Pine Boulevard - 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 
All items are sent plus postage 
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